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was quite strong and at home on the wing, skimming con- 
fidently during his flight, like an old bird, and he might 
easily have found food, if his instinct taught him how to look 
forit. There seems to be some uncertainty as to the age 
at which a young Cuckoo begins to provide for himself, but 
it is not easy to see what uscful experience he gains by 
watching Wagtails run about the grass coursing flies, or 
Swallows hawking them in the air; but as long as I saw him 
he showed no disposition to look for food himself, nor did 
any bird show any inclination to help him. 

As for the young Swallow, the old birds now devoted all 
their attention to it. For the rest of that day, and the two 
days which followed, one or both of them were always near the 
shed, and I am sure that they troubled themselves no more 
about the monster from the care and fear of which they were 
now released. The 7th and 8th of July were very stormy, 
and the young bird sat for most of the time on the edge of 
the nest, twittering to his parents, who spent much of the day 
on the box opposite to him ; he seemed as well feathered and 
nearly as big as they were. The morning of the 9th was 
calm and bright, and when I went to look at the nest at 
7 o'clock the young Swallow had flown. 


AXLIV.— Remarks on some recently described Extinct Birds 
of Queensland*, By R. LYDEKKER. 


In the four communications cited below, together with an 
earlicr one relating to a bone belonging to the Dinornithide, 
Mr. De Vis has deseribed a number of bird-remains from the 
superficial deposits of Queensland which are referred to 
upwards of 27 distinct species. ight of these are assigned 


* C.W. Dr Vis. A Glimpse of the Post-Tertiary Avifauna of Queens- 
land. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. IV. (2) iii. p. 1277 (1888), 
-——. On the Trail of an Extinct Bird. did. vi. p. 117 (1891). 
——. Noteon an Extinct Eagle. Ibid. vi. p. 128 (1891). 
——. Residue of the Extinct Birds of Queensland as yet Detected. 
Ibid. vi. p. 487 (1892). 
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to new and extinct genera, while the remainder are included 
among genera still existing. 

Some of these remains are considered to belong to types 
which might naturally be expected to occur in an assemblage 
of birds from the Australian region, such as Tribonya, 
Porphyrio, Dendrocygna, Biziura, Pelecanus, and Dromeus, 
together with an extinct type (Progura) allicd to the living 
Goura. A Moa and a form considered to be allied to the 
Kiwi are, however, unexpected elements in an Australian 
avifauna. So far as the femur referred to the Moas (Din- 
ornithide) is concerned, it appears to me that the specimen is 
rightly determined (judging from the figure) ; and, if there 
is no doubt about its Australian origin, we must apparently 
admit that this group of birds was formerly represented in 
Australia. I shall have more to say about the presumed 
Apteryz-like bird in the sequel. 

Including Owen’s Dromornis, out of a total 28 species of 
birds recognized by Mr. De Vis, 9 of the 24 genera to which 
they are assigned are regarded as extinct ; and the author is 
thus led to consider that the deposits in which these remains 
occur are of early Pliocene rather than Pleistocene age. 
I have, however, considerable doubts whether all these so- 
called gencra will be eventually admitted as valid; while, 
apart from this, the number of extinct birds occurring in the 
superficial deposits of New Zealand, some of which undoubt- 
edly belong to the human period, shows that very little 
weight can be attached to such inferences. 

With regard to the presumed generic distinctness from all 
existing forms of some of the remains described by Mr. De 
Vis, I may observe that many of the specimens are so 
fragmentary and battered that in my opinion it 1s extremely 
hazardous to attempt even their generic determination. 
I may, however, premise that if such specimens had been 
obtained from a deposit like the London Clay, where, from 
its age, the probability is so great as to amount almost to 
a certainty that they would belong to extinct genera, I 
should not so much object to the founding of genera upon 
such fragmentary remains. But the question is very different 
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when we have to do with bones belonging to a comparatively 
modern epoch. In such cases a comparison with the 
corresponding bones of every living species belonging to 
the groups to which the fossil is considered to be allied 
is essential before any bone can be regarded as indicating a 
new species, much less a new genus. 

A case in point occurs with the fragment of the upper end 
of a humerus figured in pl. xxiv. fig. L of the last paper on the 
list, which is referred to a new genus of Accipitrines, under 
the name of Necrastur. Now I am far from asserting that 
Mr. De Vis may not be perfectly justified in referring this bone 
to the Accipitres, although its Accipitrine affinities are not 
apparent from the figure ; but even if he be correct in this, 
I am scarcely prepared to admit that he has conclusively 
made out its right to gencric distinctness. Moreover, even if 
it be eventually proved that he is right in both these respects, 
I quite fail to see of what possible advantage it can be to 
cumber science with a generic name fora bird known merely 
by such a fragment of bone, and of which the precise affinities 
cannot possibly be conjectured. I may add that in his 
description of this bone on p. £37 Mr. De Vis confuses the 
ulnar with the radial side, and thereby renders his remarks 
somewhat difficult to follow. 

Again, the fragment of the distal end of a tarso-metatarsus 
figured in pl. xxiii. fig. 7 of the same memoir is so battered 
and imperfect that I cannot help having some doubt whether 
the bird to which it belonged was really specifically distinet 
from the author’s previously described Dromeus patricius. 
In describing this specimen the author lays stress on the 
absence of the perforation between the third and fourth 
metatarsals (p. £47), which it is suggested may prove of 
generic importance; but this reads rather strange when 
contrasted with the observations on page 451, where it is 
stated that the absence or presence of such a canal in 
Apteryx is not even of specific value. 

The occurrence in Australia of a representative of the 
Apterygide, if well authenticated, would be a matter of 
extreme interest, but I venture to think that ormthologists 
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will pause before they admit that the lower end of the tarso- 
metatarsus of an immature bird figured on plate xxii. fig. 8 
of the author’s fourth memoir, under the name of Metaplteryz, 
proves that such was ever the case. In the first place, the 
presumed -lpterye-lke bird had no hallux; while, when we 
contrast the form of the cleft between the extremities of the 
third and fourth metatarsals in Mr. De Vis’s figure of the 
fossil bone with that of the corresponding bone of a young 
Apteryx drawn alongside for comparison, one is astonished 
at the boldness of the author in venturing to say so unhesi- 
tatingly that there is any alliance between the two forms. 
A little more experience of immature birds’ bones by Mr. De 
Vis would, moreover, I think, lead him to retract the 
statement (pp. 450-1) that the Apteryx is the only living bird 
in which the divisions between the three metatarsals are in- 
dicated by lines on the shaft of the tarso-metatarsus*. And, 
as a minor matter, I cannot help expressing my astonish- 
ment at the statement made on page 453 to the effect that 
the fossil bird was not larger than the modern Kiwis, when 
both the measurements and the figures of the fossil and 
recent metatarsals indicate that the one was in reality nearly 
double the size of the other. 

Although Mr. De Vis has undoubtedly done some good 
work in regard to the Pleistocene birds of Queensland, yet 
I am afraid that, until he produces much more conclusive 
evidence as to the affinities of the owners of some of the 
bones which he describes, many of his genera and species 
are not likely to find their way into paleontological works 
when authors have any regard for their own reputation. 


* They are distinctly visible in the tarso-metatarsus of an immature 
Turkey in my possession. 


